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TflE duties attached by the Founder to the office 
which I have the honour to hold would probably 
elicit from critics of the present day, at least in this 
country, very different estimates of their respective 
importance. '^ Philosophiam legat moralem vel 
metaphysicam," indicates an union of studies occu- 
pying a very different position in public opinion 
now, from that which they held when this Statute 
was first enacted. "Mortua quinetiam jungebat 
corpora vivis," will be the natural exclamation of 
many a student, fresh froni recollections of the 
recent history of British Philosophy, or of the anim- 
adversions of sundry modem critics. For while Moral 
Philosophy, in this country, and especially in this 
University, has constantly exhibited an active, some- 
times even a noisy vitality, and has boasted from 
generation to generation a goodly array of admirers, 
students, and expositors. Metaphysics, for upwards 
of a century, has been suffered to lie in obscurity, or 
has been occasionally exhumed only for the purposes 
of censure or ridicule. While Moral Philosophy 
has been illustrated and adorned by the labours of 
Butler, and Hutcheson, and Adam Smith, and Price, 
and Tucker, and Paley, and Bentham, and Reid, and 
Stewart, and Brown, and Mackintosh, to say nothing 
of incidental notices that occur in works more strictly 
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concerned with the intellectual than the active facul- 
ties. Metaphysical Philosophy, with a few exceptions, 
and those mostly in the direction of scepticism, has 
met with little more than a scornful passing notice, 
as " the ontology and pneumatology of the schools," 
or '' the idle abstractions and subtleties of the dark 
ages ;" or if it has at times received a more favour- 
able consideration, has owed it mainly to an abuse 
of language, by which its name has been transferred 
to researches altogether foreign to those which it 
was originally employed to designate*. From the 
days when Arbuthnot employed all the resources of 
his exquisite hxunour and extensive learning to de- 
lineate the metaphysical theses of Martinus Scriblerusi 
to the days when the recent historian of Philosophy 
delivered his dictum to the effect, that Metaphysical 
Philosophy never has had any certitude, and never 
can have any, the study has by the almost universal 
consent of English minds been banished to that 

limbo. 

Where Entity and Quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly. 

And the labours of the few eccentric spirits who 
have occasionally ventured to trespass on the subject 
have been placed on a par with the employments 
which an earlier satirist of the Metaphysicians of his 

• " Nothing contributes so much to form this talent, as the 
study of Metaphysics ; not the absurd Metaphysics of the Schools, 
but that study which has the operations of the mind for its 
object." Stewart, PhUosaphy of the Human Mind, vol. i. ch. 3. 
In the earlier and more accurate use of the term, this study 
would not be regarded as a branch of Metaphysics at all. 
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day assigned to the philosophical officers of Queen 
Quintessence^ of the realm of Entelecheia^ 

And yet^ different as has been the past fortune and 
the present reputation of these two branches of Phi- 
losophy, an examination of the history and literature 
of both appears to suggest to the inquirer one and 
the same fundamental question, and to demand that 
the claims and pretensions of both should be sub- 
jected to the same scrutiny and investigated from the 
same point of view. The question: " Is a science of 
Metaphysics psychologically possible?" ^'Do the 
limits of human knowledge, as determined by an 
examination of human consciousness, include or 
exclude the attainment of a Philosophy of Being ?" 
has been asked, and but partially answered, in a 
country far more fruitful in modern times of meta- 
physical authors and systems than our own ; but in 
Moral Philosophy, whatever differences may exist 
among us as to its principles or details^ it will pro- 
bably have occurred to few of my present hearers 
to question the possibility of the Science itself. It 
will probably be presumed on all hands, that, — what- 
ever paradoxes may occasionally be advanced by 

* " I then Saw a great number of the Queen's officers, who 
made blackamoors white as fast as hops, just rubbing their 
beUies with the bottom of a pannier. Others, with three 
couples of foxes in one yoke, ploughed a sandy shore, and did 
not lose their seed. Others washed burnt tiles, and made them 
lose their colour. Others extracted water out of pumice- 
stones ; braying them a good while in a mortar, and changed 
their substance. Others sheered asses, and thus got long fleece 
wool. Others gathered off of thorns grapes, and figs off thistles.'* 
Eabelais, Book Y. c. xxii. Motteux's trandation. 

b2 
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an over-hardy scepticism, defending its thesis in 
spite of itself^ — ^practically, in the minds of all sober 
thinkers. Moral Philosophy has proved the possi- 
bility of its existence, as Diogenes proved against 
Zeno the possibility of motion : namely, by actually 
existing. It will probably be maintained on all 
hands, that, whatever latitude may be allowed to the 
speculative crotchets of the Metaphysician, the great 
rules of moral duty embody truths which it is sin 
against God and against man to trifle with or to 
call in question : that the imperative obligations of 
morality carry with them their own evidence, which 
no diversity of system can shake : that, whfle the 
same great rules of practice are acknowledged by all, 
it matters little whether we account for them on this 
or that theory. 

As such reasoning would derive considerable 
support from some of the best known and most 
approved definitions of Moral Philosophy, it will be 
necessary, in order to shew the true meaning and 
importance of the question to which I have referred, 
to modify in some degree these definitions, and to 
offer what I believe to be a more accurate account 
of the nature and purpose of the Science. According 
to Paley, Moral Philosophy may be defined as " that 
Science which teaches men their duty, and the 
reasons of it." From the same point of view Sir 
James Mackintosh observes : ** The purpose of the 
Physical Sciences, throughout all their provinces, 
is to answer the question. What is? They consist 
only of facts arranged according to their likeness^ 
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and expressed by general names given to every class 
of similar facts. The purpose of the Moral Sciences 
is to answer the question^ What ought to be 9 They 
aim at ascertaining the rules which ought to govern 
voluntary actions^ and to which those habitual dis- 
positions of mind which are the source of voluntary 
actions ot^ht to be adapted." The office thus 
assigned by these authors to Moral Philosophy, that 
of teaching men their duty, or telling them what 
they ought to do, is rather one which must already 
be accomplished before Moral Philosophy proper 
can exist. It is no more the province of a Science 
of Morals to teach men their duty than it is the 
province of a Science of Optics to teach them to 
see. As the existence of a faculty of sight and a 
discernment, as matter of fact, of visible distinctions 
must be presupposed, before Science can inquire into 
the laws and causes on which the phenomena of 
vision depend ; so th^ existence of a moral faculty, 
and an actual discernment between right and wrong 
as such, must be presupposed antecedently to any 
philosophical inquiry into the grounds and reasons 
of the distinction. But when the faculty of natural 
vision has revealed to us the existence of different 
colours. Science proceeds to inquire, what is the 
common feature on which depends the characteristic 
of each separate class ; what are the laws of reflec- 
tion and absorption of light, by virtue of which one 
body is red and another blue. And so in like 
manner, when the faculty of moral vision has made 
known to us the existence of the qualities of right 
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and wrong in various individual actions; when it has 
told us that^ as a fact of consciousness^ we look natu- 
rally and necessarily on some acts with approbation, 
and on others with abhorrence; when conscience, the 
application of this faculty to our own individual acts, 
has practically taught us our duty, commanding us 
to do this and to avoid that ; — then commences the 
work of Moral Science, in investigating the principles 
on which the moral character of acts is dependent ; 
in examining what common feature, if any, runs 
through good actions on the one side, and evil on 
the other, constituting the foundation of the good- 
ness or badness which, as a matter of fact, they 
exhibit. 

And surely it is well for mankind that this is the 
case. God has not left men to learn their duty 
from Philosophy: if He had, not one man in a 
thousand would ever learn it at all. The path of 
duty must be trodden alike^by the sage and the 
peasant, by the learned and the illiterate, by the 
man who has leisure for philosophical inquiry and 
by him who is occupied with the cares of business. 
And, as in our natural, so in our moral life, the 
precepts of duty come self-taught, grow with our 
growth and strengthen with our strength, and we 
may pass a lifetime in the practice, without ever 
having reflected on the theory. The burnt child 
dreads the fire, without a knowledge of the laws of 
combustion : the plain man abstains from food which 
he has ascertained to be unwholesome, though he 
may never have bestowed a thought on the physi- 
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ology of the digestive organs : and in morals too. 
Nature educates her children, like the father of the 
Roman poet, 

** Sapiens, vitatu quidque petitu 
Sit melius, causas reddet tibi ; mt satis est, si 
Traditum ab antiquis morem servare, tuamque, 
Dum custodis eges, vitam £unamque tueri 
Incolumem possum.** 

The well-known sarcasm of Locke against the syl- 
logism : *^ God has not been so sparing to men to 
make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to 
Aristotle to make them rational," proceeds on the 
erroneous assumption, that Logic has a practical 
rather than a speculative object ; that it is designed 
to teach men how to reason, rather than to investi- 
gate the laws of that reasoning which all men, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, alike make use of. A 
similar error respecting Moral Philosophy has so 
&r hindered men &om investigating its true basis 
and necessary conditions, that it is not too much 
to assert, that half the Ethical systems which have 
been at different times in vogue have started from a 
psychological assumption, which, consistently carried 
out, would make all Ethical philosophy impossible. 

As an instance, let us take the argument against 
the existence of a moral sense, as it is ably stated in 
the language of Paley. ^' There is scarcely a single 
vice, which in some age or country of the world has 
not been countenanced by public opinion. Suicide 
in one age of the world has been heroism, in another 
is felony ; theft, which is punished by most laws, by 
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the laws of Sparta was not unfrequently rewarded.** 
*' Moral approbation/' he continues^ "in most in- 
stances follows the fashions and institutions of the 
country we live in ; which fashions also and insti- 
tutions themselves have grown out of the exigences^ 
the climate^ situation^ or local circumstances of the 
country, or have been set up by the authority of an 
arbitrary chieftain, or the unaccountable caprice of 
the multitude.** From hence it is concluded, that 
we have no natural power of discerning right and 
wrong in themselves; that a sentiment of appro- 
bation was first associated with a certain line of 
conduct fi-om observation of its utility; and that 
the instinct of imitation has been the chief cause 
of its subsequent continuance and diffusion. 

To estimate the value of this argument, we have 
only to suppose, that that peculiar constitution of the 
eye which is known by the name of Daltonism, or colour 
blindness, were a little more common than it is, and 
perhaps in some degree influenced by local circum- 
stances. Let us then imagine a writer on Optical 
Science reasoning as follows. " It is notorious that 
the very same bodies which produce upon one eye 
in one place the sensation of red, will affect another 
in another place with the very different sensation 
of blue. Hence we may conclude, not that the 
sense of sight is often an erroneous guide in the 
distinction of colours, but that no such sense exists 
at alL The origin of names, and apparently of 
notions corresponding to such distinctions, among 
a people totally blind, may be satisfactorily accounted 
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for, by supposing that one of the blind leaders of 
these blind men first annexed the name of scarlet to 
the impressions of another sense, such as the sound of 
a trumpet, from observing the martial feelings which 
that sound excites; and that the influence of autho- 
rity and the instinct of imitation have continued the 
appellation ever since." 

It seems never to have occurred to theorists of 
this character, that error has its conditions as 
well as truth, and that, in order that an idea may 
be misapplied, it is first necessary that the idea 
should exist. As the possession of a faculty of sight \ 
is shewn from the fact of men distinguishing between 
colours at all, not by the uniform application of the 
distinction in every instance; so the existence of 
a moral faculty must be determined by the possession 
by men of the notions of right and wrong at all, 
however those notions may be misapplied in relation 
to particular acts. Education, custom, the imitative 
instinct, the authority of a chief, or the caprice of the 
multitude, may pervert an idea, but cannot possibly 
create it. It is a true and happily expressed remark 
of Locke's, in which he observes : '^ The dominion of 
man in the little world of his own understanding, is 
much-what the same as it is in the great world? of 
visible things ; wherein his power, however managed 
by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his hand ; 
but can do nothing towards the making the least 
particle of new matter, or destroying one atom of 
what is already in being. The same inability will 
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any one find in himself^ who shall go about to 
fashion in his understanding any simple idea^ not 
received in by his senses from external objects, or by 
reflection from the operations of his own mind 
about them. I would have any one try to fancy 
any taste which had never affected his palate, or 
frame the idea of a scent he had never smelt : and 
when he can do this, I will also conclude that a 
blind man hath ideas of colours, and a deaf man 
true distinct notions of sounds/' The language of 
the latter part of this passage requires some cor-> 
rection, owing to the indistinct, if not positively 
erroneous notion of the process of reflection, which 
runs through the whole of Locke's Essay ; but the 
important truth which it contains, namely, that the 
operation of thought is discursive only, and not 
intuitive, is fatal to every theory, including that of 
Locke himself, which admits the possibility of a 
moral philosophy, while denying the existence of a 
moral sense. 

The question at issue really resolves itself into 
one of psychological fact, which any man may 
answer for himself by a careful examination of his 
own consciousness. Do we as a matter of fact 
experience, in contemplating a virtuous act, a feeling 
distinct from that which we experience in regarding 
one as beneficial ? We are conscious of the utility 
of many objects to whose action we attribute no 
moral character whatever. A spring of water in a 
desert is in the highest degree beneficial to the 
traveller. Does he therefore regard it with exactly 
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the same feelings as those with which he con- 
templates an act of moral heroism ? The spring of 
water, it may be replied, is not a voluntary agent : 
it dispenses its benefits unconsciously, and without 
any intention of doing good. True ; but it is difficult 
to see how this consideration can affect our judgment, 
without virtually conceding the whole point in dispute* 
If the sentiment of moral approbation is not in itself 
distinct from that of utility ; if right means no more 
than that which is serviceable, immediately or ulti- 
mately, to ourselves or to others, and wrong in like 
manner that which is hurtful, our estimates of dif- 
ferent effects will differ in degree only, not in kind, 
will be determined by the magnitude of the benefit, 
not by the intentions of the bene&ctor. Why should 
I regard the beneficial acts of a man with a totally 
different feeling from that with which I regard the 
services of a horse ? I can see no other reason than 
the conviction, that the one acts from a sense of 
duty, which the other does not : but this concedes 
the question of the prior and independent existence 
of duty and right as such, and involves the admission, 
that virtue is not entitled to approbation because it 
is useful, but utility because it is virtuous. The 
only consistent ground which the antagonist theory 
can take is that of denying that there is any real 
difference between the two sentiments : a position 
which not only gives the lie to consciousness, but 
renders a system of moral philosophy, as distinct 
from a calculation of interests, psychologically im- 
possible, as being based on no facts of human nature. 
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The various principles which have been at different 
times advocated, as forijjiing the foundation of Moral 
Philosophy, may be ultimately reduced to two, one 
of which virtually implies the existence of Moral 
Philosophy as a distinct branch of knowledge, while 
the other virtually denies it, by stripping its facts 
of their distinctive features, and merging them in 
another class of mental phenomena, and conse- 
quently identifying their study with another depart- 
ment of knowledge. The former starts from the 
assumption, that right and wrong are positive qua- 
lities, discernible in individual acts by a peculiar 
£siculty of the intuitive consciousness, call it moral 
sense or any other name you please. The latter 
denies the existence of any such qualities in acts 
taken by themselves, and makes the distinction 
between right and wrong to lie, not in the acts 
themselves, but in their consequences, according as 
they finally lead to a greater amount of happiness or 
misery, — that is to say, in a more or less refined 
sense, of pleasure or pain, — to the individual com- 
mitting them. The principles assumed by other 
systems may be made ultimately to depend on one 
of these two. The ^^ greatest happiness principle," 
for example, which is sometimes advocated as a less 
selfish form of the utilitarian theory, must itself 
depend on an ulterior assumption. Moral acts can 
only be committed by individuals, and motives and 
inducements must therefore be ultimately addressed 
to the individual agent. Why then am I, as an 
individual, called upon to promote the greatest 
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happiness of the greatest number ! Clearly for one 
of two reasons : either because it is my duty, or 
because it is my interest, to do so. The former 
reason mak^s this principle dependent upon an ante- 
cedent perception of right and wrong per se: the 
latter makes it subordinate to that of personal 
expediency. The theory of the sophist of old, who 
made morality to depend on positive enactment and 
the will of the strongest, is another subordinate 
position ; for I am induced to obey such enactment 
only because it is my duty or my interest to do so. 
Even the will of the Deity, which has again been 
appealed to as an ultimate criterion, is available pnly 
on one of two suppositions. We can discern the 
will of God, either by a moral nature analogous to 
His own, and which He has given us as a guide to 
determine from their own features what acts He 
wills us to do and what to avoid, or by the conse- 
quences which He has annexed to such acts, whether 
by a natural law of cause and effect, or by a special 
interposition of reward or punishment 

We have thus two alternatives between which to 
choose ; and the existence of Moral Philosophy de- 
pends upon our choice. To make morality dependent 
upon the consequences of our acts, is, as I have 
already observed, to make Moral Philosophy im- 
possible. The consequences of acts, whether natu- 
rally brought about or specially inflicted, can be 
considered as reward or punishment, only by pre- 
supposing the moral character of the acts rewarded 
or punished. Otherwise, every virtue is a minor 
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vice, and every vice a minor virtue. That which 
leads to happiness, is ipso facto virtuous. That 
which leads to a greater degree of happiness, is there- 
fore more virtuous ; and that which leaids to a less 
degree, is less so. But happiness, if there is no a 
priori distinction of good and evil, is identical with 
pleasure. Every act therefore, so far as it leads to 
pleasure, is pro tanto virtuous ; and the happiness or 
misery annexed by the Providence of God to certain 
acts, differ only in duration or intensity from those 
which a tyrant imposes on obedience or disobedience 
to his commands. To say that virtue is rewarded, 
becomes the empty truism, that what is rewarded 
is rewarded; for the essence of the virtue con- 
osts in its leading to the reward as a consequence. 
To speak of the goodness of God becomes an unmean- 
ing sound ; for I can conceive such moral attributes 
only as I have experienced in some degree in my 
own consciousness ; and if morality with me is only 
the pursuit of my own interest, I can form no other 
conception of the moral nature of the Deity Himself. 
My only conception of God is that of a Dispenser of 
pleasures and pains, not however by way of moral 
government, but arbitrarily, and as a mere exhibition 
of power. My only motive to obey the commands of 
God rather than those of man is, that He has more 
power to make me uncomfortable if I do not do so. 
I The province of Philosophy is to assign reasons 
\ for facts, and Moral Philosophy nostulates the ex- 
'^istence of moral facts. Facts, to whafeveT order 
they belong, can exist as phenomena of conscious- 
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ness, only by virtue of being presented in some form 
or other of direct intuition. By intuition or present- 
ation, as distinguished from reflecUon or repre-- 
sentation, is meant that form of consciousness of 
which the object is an individual things act, or state 
of mind^ having a distinct existence as presented now 
or here, i. e. under the conditions of Time or Space. 
In rejection or thought, on the other hand, the 
object is represented by a concept or general notion, 
gained by comparison, and hence implying the ex- 
istence of preceding intuitions which have been 
remembered and compared together. Owing to the 
neglect of this distinction, another class of Philo- 
sophers, in all other respects the antagonists of the 
Utilitarian School, have, like their opponents, at- 
tempted to construct Moral Philosophy upon an 
assiunption which renders all Philosophy impossible. 
Cudworth and Clarke, by maintaining that moral 
distinctions, like truth and falsehood, are discerned 
by the Reason, i. e. by an exercise of thought, have 
overlooked the fact, that thought itself is possible 
only within the field of possible experience ; i. e. as 
exercised upon the representations of objects which 
are capable of being presented in intuition. If, on 
the performance of certain individual acts, by myself 
or by another, I can intuitively perceive in my mind 
the simple and indefinable ideas of right and wrong, 
these ideas may give rise to general notions, and 
thus provide materials for the operations of reason ; 
but conceptions of right and wrong without an in- 
tuitive moral faculty are as impossible as concep- 
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tions of colours without a sense of sight. Without 
underrating the necessary functions of the Reason 
in moral researches, we must hold its oflSce to be 
posterior to that of a moral sense. Truth and 
fsdsehood, in moral as in other matters, consist in 
the agreement or disagreement of our representative 
notions with the intuitions which they represent, and 
presuppose the fact of the intuitions themselves. 
The same reason that investigates the optical laws 
which determine why snow is white and vermillion 
red, may also inquire into the moral laws by which 
benevolence is virtuous and ingratitude vicious ; but 
the &ct, that a given object does possess a given 
quality, must, in the one case and in the other, be 
furnished by the intuition, before reason comes into 
operation at all. 

The view which has been here taken of the nature 
and purpose of Moral Science may also furnish us 
with an answer to another line of argument, which 
is sometimes, though not often in this place, em- 
ployed in depreciation of the study. Granted, it is 
urged, that the perception of right and wrong does 
exist, and may serve as a guide in the path of duty ; 
though too often, as its warmest advocates admit, 
an erring and uncertain one : — what is that to us, to 
whom a better light and a surer guide has been 
granted? To the Heathen, left to struggle as he 
best might through the night of evil, by the faint 
glimmerings of the light of Nature, Philosophy might 
be all in all. To the Christian, the wisdom of man 
has been superseded by the revelation of God. This 
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argument again proceeds on the supposition which I 
have all along been combating : namely, that Moral 
Philosophy is a body of rules, not a science of facts. 
If we look upon Moral Philosophy simply as a code 
of precepts to tell us our duty, it may at any time 
be superseded by a more perfect system, emanating 
from a higher authority. But in the view which 
I have, hitherto taken of the nature of this Science, 
to speak of its being superseded by a better law, is 
not merely erroneous; it is self-contradictory. Moral 
Philosophy can in no sense be said to be superseded by 
Revelation ; for either it is based upon facts of human 
nature which existed from the beginning, antecedently 
to Revelation, or it is not. If it is, those facts exist 
still, and still form its legitimate province. If it is 
not, then it has not been superseded; but it was 
from first to last impossible : it never had, it never 
could have, any real existence at all. So far is 
Revelation from superseding Moral Philosophy, that 
it has given it a higher value and a deeper signifi- 
cance. The history of the Fall is to the moral world, 
what the history of the Creation is to the material 
world. The natural philosopher may inquire, eagerly 
yet reverently, into the mysteries of the sensible 
universe ; and the more so, that, no longer dreaming 
of cosmogonies, he knows no other science of the 
origin of things than that God said, '^ Let there be 
Ught : and there was hght." And the moral philo- 
sopher has his field of inquiry in the facts and laws 
of that consciousness of right and wrong which ever 
lives within him ; and the more so, that the dark and 
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endless researches of cuiioiis minds into the origin of 
evfl are confessed to yield no more than the plain 
narratiye of Holy Writ, which tells him how moral 
distinctions were created in the hearts of our first 
parents, when their eyes were opened, and they 
became as gods, knowing good and evil. But we 
cease not to adore Grod in His works because He 
has revealed Himself to us in His word. The 
astronomer may still pursue his wonted study of 
the heavenly bodies, while acknowledging with the 
Psalmist, "that the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth His handy-work." 
And the moral philosopher finds a no less fitting 
and no less pious theme of inquiry, in the facts and 
laws of the soul within him ; while every step of his 
progress through the tangled maze of consciousness 
bids him draw the lesson of religion from his mental 
no less than from his bodily organization, and exclaim 
with the same inspired writer, " I will praise Thee ; 
for I am fearfiilly and wonderfully made." " Bless 
the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless His holy Name." 

The *' previous question," therefore, in relation to 
any branch of Philosophy, is to be found in the 
psychological inquiry. What are the presentative 
faculties of the human mind 9 Every such faculty 
may furnish distinct materials for thought; and 
without such a faculty^ positive thought can have no 
place. Physical Science is possible, if the external 
senses present us with material phenomena, whose 
relations and laws it is the business of thought to 
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investigate. And Moral Science is possible, if an 
internal sense, call it by what name you please, 
presents us with the fact of moral approbation and 
disapprobatian of this or that action in itself and for 
its own sake : and it is poa^ble in no other way. 
The question is then prepared for reason to in- 
vestigate : Whence do these feelings of approbation 
and disapprobation arise, and on what laws are they 
dependent ? 

Metaphysics too must be judged by the same 
criterion, and that criterion has as yet been only 
partially applied. With the exception of the cri- 
ticism of Kant, which requires a special and separate 
con^deration. Metaphysical Philosophy has for the 
most part been pulled down by a dogmatism no less 
arrogant, and more pernicious, than that by which 
among the predecessors of Kant it was built up. 
There is a dogmatism of assumed ignorance, as there 
is a dogmatism of assumed knowledge. One teacher 
constructs a system whose ultimate principles rest 
only on the ipse dixit of the author : another dog- 
matically denounces dogmatism, and declares suo 
periculo that such questions are beyond the reach of 
man's faculties. These dogmatists in negation forget 
that error has its laws and conditions as well as 
truth : that it is not enough to declare authoritatively 
that certain studies are a delusion ; but that it is ne- 
cessary to shew how, according to the laws of the 
human mind, that delusion could have originated. 

A philosophy of the laws and limits of human 
error would be an appropriate sequel to the elder Mr. 

c2 
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Caxton's projected history of the same phenomenon. 
But^ pending the appearance of that mythical and 
probably voluminous publication, we may venture 
to state, as a psychological certainty, that error as 
well as truth must have its origin in a presentation. 
Thought, whether proceeding on a right or a wrong 
path, cannot create its own object: it can only 
transfer to one class of presentations a notion which 
it has acquired from another. If the ideas of Sub- 
stance and Cause, the chief objects of metaphysical 
research, have never been given as individual things 
in any phase of the intuitive consciousness, meta- 
physical science is indeed impossible, but metaphysical 
delusion is impossible also. Thought becomes desti- 
tute, alike of the stones wherewith to rear a solid 
edifice, and of the cobwebs to weave into a palace 
of enchantment. Metaphysics, like the book of 
Michael Scott, philosopher as well as wizard, may 
contain 

" Much of glamour might, 
Could make a lady seem a knight; 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 
A nutshell seem a gilded barge, 
A sheeling seem a palace large." 

But, even for this amount of deception, it is at least 
necessary that the lady, the cobwebs, the nutshell, 
and the sheeling, should exist somewhere. The 
threat of the witch in Macbeth, to appear in the 
likeness of ** a rat without a tail/* embodies an old 
superstition, in which an allegorical interpreter might 
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detect a germ of philosophical truth. The witch can 
transform, but cannot create. The several members 
of the human body admit of a possible metamorphosis 
into the corresponding limbs of the quadruped ; but 
the caudal appendage is lacking, for want of an 
analogous development in the human organization. 
So it is with Philosophy likewise. She may delude 
by false appearances; but it must be by changing 
the form of that which is real, not by creating a 
phantom out of nothing. But some of the recent 
declaimers against all metaphysical inquiries, with 
a singular ignorance of the limits which bound man's 
power even of self-deception, while they accuse the 
philosopher of constructing tails innumerable, refuse 
to concede to him, as the basis of his operations, even 
the slightest elongation of the os coccygis. 

The problem of Metaphysics has been variously 
stated at different times and by different schools of 
Philosophy; but all indicate, with more or less 
precision, one great want and yearning of human 
nature, — a yearning which, like other passions and 
feelings, may often lead us astray, may be often 
deceived, often disappointed ; but which cannot have 
been implanted* altogether for no purpose. Whether 
we look to its earliest definite statement, in the 
dogma of Parmenides, that Being is one and un- 
changeable, and change exists but in the fancy of 
men; or to the boast of Zeno, that he would explain 
all things, if there were only given to him the One : 
whether we examine Plato's conception of the 
science of Dialectic, as contemplating real existence 
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by the aid of the pure intellect^ illuminated by the 
brightness emanating from the essential Form of 
Good ; or ask the question which the same philosopher 
describes as embracing at once the deepest mysteries 
of existence and the pettiest quibbles of sophistry : 
'* How can the One be Many, or the Many One V* 
whether we adopt Aristotle's definition of the First 
Philosophy as the Science which contemplates Being 
as Being, and the attributes which belong to it as such ; 
or, with Kant, divide objects into Noumena and Phe- 
nomena, things as they are in themselves and things 
as they appear to human faculties; or, with Herbart, 
find a common object of all metaphysical inquiries 
in the solution of the contradictions which present 
themselves in experience : — in these and other various 
statements we hear the echoes of one and the same 
voice speaking within to each and to all of us ; — a 
voice which is to the speculative that which con- 
science is to the practical aspect of things; — ^a still 
small voice, it may be, but one which will not be put 
to silence ; whose warnings may be slighted or dis- 
obeyed, but cannot be divested of their authority; 
which commands us to come forth from the cave where 
we have taken refuge, to face the lightas we best may, 
though the eye be dazzled, and the brain bewildered; 
to pursue the path that lies before us, though the 
foot be often wearied by its length and the judgment 
at fault in its mazes ; to prize inquiring error higher 
than uninquiring indolence ; and, in thought no less 
than in practice, to deem rest a sin, while there 
remain before us doubts unsolved or duties unper- 
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formed. If existence be indeed a mystery, it has 
been made a mystery to us for some good purpose, 
because our intellectual and moral nature is the 
better even for the unsuccessftd attempt to penetrate 
it. In our moral and religious life we are bidden to 
aim at a goal which we never reach, and to persevere 
in our efforts, though the perfect ideal of duty still 
flies from us as we pursue it, still shines afar off the 
higher we ascend. Why should the trial of our 
intellect differ from that of our faith and our will ? 
The pursuit of truth is more to be desired than the 
attainment; for intellectual activity in acquiring is 
better than intellectual repose on our acquirements. 
To condemn Philosophy because no man has solved 
its riddle, is as absurd as to condemn Morality be- 
cause no man has reached perfection. 

Of course we must expect, in this country and in 
this age especially, to be met on the very threshold 
of our inquiry by that unceasing cry : ^' What after 
all is the use of such studies? Will they in any 
degree extend that empire over the world of matter, 
of which the present generation is so justly proud ? 
Will they enable us to add one item to the physical 
comforts of man, or diminish aught of his necessary 
labour and suffering in earning his daily bread ?** 
We will not retort upon such adversaries in the 
words of the poet, who utters a similar complaint 
against their own favourite pursuits. 

" What though beneath thee man put forth 
His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
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And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 

The vassals of his will; — 
Yet mourn I not thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that heneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts." 

We will not reply, that utility, after all, is no more 
than the gratification of some want; and that to 
engage in philosophical inquiries in obedience to 
the dictates of an intellectual craving is at least as 
worthy and as lawful a pursuit, as to provide material 
comforts at the demand of our bodily needs and 
desires. We would rather plead in behalf of meta- 
physical study the defence long ago put forth by 
Aristotle, in behalf of that and moral knowledge 
together: UpSrop ficu odv Xeyoficp otl KoJff auras 
avayKoiov aiperas auras eivaiy aperas y oucras 
kKaripaif €Karepou rod fiopiovy koI el fir) Troiouai 
p.7)8lv fjLTjSerepa avra>v. The exercise of any faculty 
of our nature upon its proper object is its own utility 
and its own reward. The faculty was given us that 
we should exercise it, and the consciousness of the 
want was designed by our Maker to urge us to the 
action. If the conceptions of Substance and Accident, 
of Cause and Effect, of Reality and Appearance, exist 
any where in the human mind, (and if they did not 
exist. Metaphysics could never have beqn dreamed 
of, even as a delusion,) it is a legitimate theme of 
inquiry to ask, what those conceptions import, and 
to what objects they correspond. If the percep- 
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tion of the Finite suggests the idea of the Infinite, 
it is right to ask, what amount of truth the idea 
conveys to us, and what is the solution of the 
contradictions which it apparently involves. Meta- 
physical concepts at any rate exist as thoughts, and 
thought calls upon thought to investigate it. '* If 
it be not thought trifling,'* says Hegel, *'to have 
discovered upwards of sixty kinds of parrots and a 
hundred and thirty-seven varieties of the cuckoo 
pintle, surely we should not regard as trifling the 
discovery of forms of thought. Is not a figure of 
reasoning something higher than a parrot or a 
cuckoo pintle?" But it is the mere empiric alone 
who will ask the question or need the answer. The 
true philosopher, who studies the results of expe- 
rience as the material for thought, will be the last to 
despise that branch of Philosophy, whose ofiice it is 
to make the resxilts of experience conceivable ^ 

I have spoken . of Metaphysical inquiry as origin- 
ating in an imperative want of our nature. The 
demand of that want is, that we should reconcile 
consciousness with itself; that we should supply the 
blanks and explain the discrepancies that present 
themselves when the results of experience are com- 
pared with those of thought. That I think, is no 
less certain than that I see or hear: it is equally 
irrational, equally suicidal, to condemn the deliver- 
ances of thought as delusions, and to reject the 

• " Die Metaphysik hat keine andre Bestimmung, als die 
nainlichen BegriflFe, welchc die Erfahrung ihr aufdringt, denkbar 
zu machen." HerharU Einldtung in die PhUosophiCy §. 149. 
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testimony of the senses. Now it is a matter of fact 
that what experience presents as manifold^ thought 
is compelled to regard as one ; that where experience 
is silent, thought is compelled to act without her 
warrant. While experience presents to several 
senses the manifold phenomena of extension and 
colour and shape and resistance, we think of Body 
as neither any one of these, nor the aggregate of all 
these ; but as one thing, beyond and distinct from, 
though not separable from, its phenomenal mani- 
festations. It is a matter of fact, that I am conscious 
by experience of impressions and ideas ; while reason 
tells me, to use the words of Bishop Berkeley, ^'that 
I myself am not my ideas, but somewhat else, a 
thinking, active principle, that perceives, knows, 
wills, and operates about ideas.'* Philosophers of 
eminence, in this country especially, have laid down, 
as the foundation of their systems, the suicidal axiom, 
that we have no consciousness either of mind or 
matter, as independent and unchanging substances, 
but only of their dependent and variable qualities. 
Yet is it not a factof consciousness, that I am compelled 
to acknowledge my own personal unity and identity, 
in the midst of the endless variety of impressions 
and ideas to which I am subject ? Nay, the very 
conception of change, whether in mind or matter, 
implies the existence of an unchanged and per- 
manent element ; otherwise it would be no change, 
but rather the annihilation of one object and the 
creation of another. If matter is identical with its 
qualities, what do we mean when we say, that ice is 
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changed into water, and water again into steam ? 
If mind is identical with its qualities, why is the man 
who laughs to-day the same who wept yesterday? 
If neither mind nor matter is identical with its qua- 
lities, in what form of consciousness are we told of 
their diversity, and what i% the amount and value of its 
testimony 1 It is a matter of fact again, that, while expe- 
rience presents us only with the appearance of succes- 
sion, one sensible impression followed by another, 
thought affirms the existence and operation of some- 
thing beyond this, of power operating to produce 
change ; in one word, of a Cause. What is the origin 
and import of these two necessary conceptions. Sub- 
stance as distinct from phenomenon. Cause as distinct 
from change ? or rather, of these two different sides 
of one and the same conception ; for Cause is but 
Substance in operation, as Substance is but Cause 
resting after its labour. 

The distinction between Substance and Accident, 
between independent and dependent being, {esse per 
se and esse in alio,) may provoke the censure of 
modem criticism, as a revival of what is often con- 
temptuously styled the jargon of the Schools. Yet 
there can be no caricature without a likeness; and even 
scholastic subtlety seldom went to work without 
some foundation to build upon. This distinction, or 
one analogous to it, is one which forces itself upon 
us the instant we begin to think, and which has 
under various modifications been accepted in modem 
times by philosophers whose whole spirit and method 
has been most remote from Scholasticism. The dis- 
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tinction^ for instance^ between the primary and 
secondary qualities of matter, is but another appli- 
cation of the same principle. To the uninstructed mind 
it is natural to suppose that things are as they appear. 
Yet the most superficial reflection is sufficient to 
establish a broad distinction between phenomena 
which are supposed to exist absolutely in themselves, 
and others which depend on a temporary relation of 
objects. It is soon perceived, for example, that the 
smell and the taste of a body can but exist in 
relation to a sensitive organization; and that the 
material thing which gives rise to this sensation, be 
it what it may, is something different from the phe- 
nomenon as perceived by the senses. But reflection 
cannot stop here. Even if we reject that theory of 
perception which reduces extension, solidity, and 
figure, to a like dependence on the organization of 
the percipient subject, we cannot help seeing that 
these qualities also depend on a juxtaposition of parts, 
whose reaUty cannot consist merely in their combin- 
ation. Continuity in space is but a relation between 
several parts, and these parts must one or more of 
them be real in themselves; else no reality could 
result from their composition. Must this division 
be carried on ad infinitum, (as it nmst if extension is 
regarded as a thing in itself,) or must extension, and 
consequently space, be regarded as itself a pheno- 
menon dependent on some ulterior reality ? Exist- 
ence, like the mirage of the desert, seems to fly as 
we pursue it : if we halt for an instant, contradictions 
meet us on every side : yet the same law of our 
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thinking which forbids us to rest or^ N 

tells us also that the real must e^ 
else would there be no possibility oi 
The same difficulty which extension inli 
to our researches after a material realin 
by succession in time with reference tc ^ .jrcrsonal 
reality. The task of Metaphysics, in each case, 
is to unravel the contradictions which arise, or 
appear to arise, when', on the one hand, we at- 
tempt to identify the one substance with its many 
modifications, or, on the other hand, to isolate it 
firom them. 

But further. All that experience conveys to us is 
finite : yet are we compelled to conceive the Finite 
only as existing by and in relation to the Infinite. 
The perception of phenomena suggests the idea of 
Being; and jfrom Being we are irresistibly carried on 
to the foundation of all Being ; from that which is, 
to that which must be ; from that which exists de- 
pendently, to that which exists in itself. '* I am all 
that was, and is, and is to be, and my veil hath no 
mortal ever lifted up." Such was the sublime in- 
scription which the philosopher-priests of Egypt 
engraved on the fane of Isis, their symbol of the 
.Infinite. "The human reason," says Kant, ''first 
convinces itself of the existence of some one neces- 
sary Being. In this Being it acknowledges uncon- 
ditioned existence, and it finds the notion of the 
unconditioned in that which contains all reality. 
The unlimited All is absolute Unity, and carries with 
it the notion of one only, that is, of the highest 
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BeingV Mysticism and Idealism^ Religion and 
Philosophyj the spirit of Intuition and the spirit of 
Thought, the Feelings and the Reason of mankind, 
alike appear to direct us to the Infinite, as the only 
ftdl and perfect manifestation of the idea of Being. 
But can the Infinite and the Finite be together? 
If we endeavour to think of the Infinite and the 
Finite as correlatives, is the Finite an additional 
Being to the Infinite, or is it not ? Is the sum of 
Being contained in the Infinite and the Finite together 
greater than either of its factors taken separately, or 
is it not ? If it is, we fall into the absurdity of sup- 
posing a greater than the Infinite. If it is not, the 
gulf of Pantheism yawns before us: the Infinite alone 
exists ; the Finite is but a mode and manifestation of 
the one only Being- Yet Pantheism offers no escape; 
for if it does not contradict itself, it avoids doing so 
only by contradicting the whole testimony of con- 
sciousness, and thus destroying the evidence of all 
truth, its own included* The Pantheist tells me 
that I have not a real distinct existence and unity of 
my own ; but that I am merely a phenomenal mani- 
festation, or rather an aggregate of many mani- 
festations, of the One Infinite Being. Yet my only 
conception of a distinction between Being and its 
manifestations, — the only meaning that I can attach 
to the terms, — is derived from the direct intuitive 
consciousness of my own personal being and unity, 
in the midst of the many affections to which I am 
subject It is because I perceive myself to be one 

d Kritik der rnnm Vemun/t, p, 614. (6th edition.) 
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and real^ that I conceive other objects as being one 
and real likewise. Pantheism thus falls in the same 
logical inconsequence with reference to the idea of 
Substance^ into which its practical counterpart and 
complement^ Determinisan, &IIs in reference to the idea 
of Cause. My notion of Causality, of power as distinct 
from mere succession, is derived from my immediate 
consciousness of my own activity in volition. From 
this I proceed by a natural law of association to 
assume the presence of a similar power whenever I 
observe a change. But from my consciousness of 
myself as a determining cause, the Necessitarian, 
having generalized the fact of consciousness into an 
universal axiom, concludes that I am a determined 
effect; and the Pantheist in like manner, having 
generalized my personal consciousness of my own 
being, infers from thence that I am no being at all, but 
merely a phenomenon. The deductions of Pantheism 
thus contradict the very intuition from which they 
arose, and on which their whole significance depends. 
Their apparent force arises mainly from a juggling 
combination of words in various relations, used like 
algebraical signs, without verification by reference 
to their original meaning ; — a trick of which modem 
Pantheists, from Spinoza downwards, have been 
especially prolific, and the more so, in proportion as 
they have pretended to a mathematical rigour of 
demonstration*. Indeed, there is one warning which 

• May I venture so far to shock the prejudices of certain 
philosophers, and writers about philosophy, of the present day, 
as to insinuate that their idol, *'the holy and repudiated 
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it is useful to impress at the outset upon all young 
students of Metaphysics. If there is one conclusion 

Spinoza," is little better than a word-juggler. Yet so it is: 
witness the following specimen. 

Ethica, P. I. Def. III. Per stibstantiam intelligo id quod in se 
est et per se concipitur ; hoc est, id, cujus conceptus non 
indiget conceptu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat. 

Def. IV. Per attributum intelligo id quod intellectus de sub- 
stantia percipit tanquam ejusdem essentiam constituens. 

Def. VI. Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est, 
substdntiam constantem infinitis attributis, quorum unumquod- 
que eetemam et infinitam essentiam exprimit. 

[Def. III. shews that by substance is meant the general 
notion of a thing as conceived, not the many individuals to 
which the same notion may be applicable : est, therefore, and 
concipitur, though apparently distinct, are really one, since 
general notions exist only by being conceived. 

Def. VI. clears an ambiguity in Def. IV. and shews that 
attributum is used to signify, not the whole nature or essence of 
a substance, but only any one of the constituent parts thereof: 
in other words, that one substance may consist of more attri- 
butes than one.] 

Propos. V. In rerum natura non possunt dari du8B aut plures 
substantise ejusdem natures sive attributi. 

Demonstr. Si darentur plures distinctsB, deberent inter se 
distingui vel ex diversitate attributorum, vel ex diversitate 
aflfectionum. Si tantum ex diversitate attributorum, concedetur 
ergo non dari nisi miam ejusdem attributi. At si ex diversitate 
affectionum &c. 

This demonstration contains almost as many fallacies as words. 
In the first place, existence as a thing in rerum natura, is 
assumed to be identical with existence as a notion conceived 
in the mind. In the second place, attributum, which in the 
definition was explained to signify any one essential part of the 
nature of a thing, is now assumed to be identical with the whole 
nature. In the third place, it is assumed, that substances must 
differ either in the sum total of their attributes, or in that of 
their affections ; whereas to constitute a difference, diversity in 
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more than another which the united evidence of 
Logic and Psychology renders certain^ it is this : that 
no matter of fact, no truth relating to things without 
the mind, whether real or phenomenal, can possibly 
be matter of demonstration. If ever you meet with 
a man who professes to demonstrate metaphysical 
or physical truths with the same certainty as a pro^ 
position of Euclid, set that man down at once as 
postulating his own failure. But if a logical demon- 
stration of the Infinite m relation to the Finite can 
accomplish nothing but contradiction, do we fare 
better, if we abandon the idea of relation altogether, 
and aspire, with Schelling, to a knowledge of the 
Infinite as absolute, by means of an intellectual 
intuition which is above relation and therefore above 
consciousness; or if, with Hegel, we find in con- 
tradiction itself the essence of truth, and lay down 
as the basis of all Philosophy the identity of Being 
and not Being ? 

I do not say that it is the duty of the meta- 

a single attribute is su£Gicient And, lastly, by this juggle of 
attributorum and attributi, it is finally concluded that because 
the whole nature of two notions cannot be identical, therefore 
they cannot have a single point in common, {Aligvid inter se 
commune. Prop. VI.) The demonstration really proves no 
more, than that two notions composed of precisely the same attri* 
butes are one and the same notion; and this harmless truism is 
paraded as an important discovery throughout the rest of the 
treatise. 

When it is remembered that every proposition in Spinoza's 
Ethics is a necessary link in the demonstration of those which 
follow, the reader may estimate the value of the rest of the 
treatise, after such a stumble on the threshold of the argument. 

D 
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physician to solve this mystery of Being; but it 
is his duty to find out why it is insoluble. The 
ideas which it involves must have an origin according 
to the laws of our mental constitution, and an import 
as mental phenomena. What is the truth of con- 
sciousness ? What are the limits of thought ? Where 
may we trust to reason ? Where must we walk by 
faith ? If reason is coordinate with faith, the 
testimony of the two must be brought into harmony 
with each other. If reason is subordinate to faith, 
it will learn to submit itself only when its proper 
boundaries are definitely and immistakeably pointed 
out. 

You are the victim, says the positivist, of your 
own delusions. Being itself is a delusion. There 
exists nothing in nature but phenomena ; dreaming 
theorists have invented the rest. It may be so ; but 
how came they to invent it ? The dogmatic asser- 
tion of non-existence helps us no more than the dog- 
matic assertion of existence. So long as conscious- 
ness, even in appearance, contradicts itself, the whole 
superstructure of knowledge is erected on a quick- 
sand, and the breath of scepticism may in a moment 
overturn it. It is useless to cut the knot by muti- 
lation ; to make an arbitrary separation of the facts 
of consciousness ; to say this is true and to be 
accepted, that is false and to be set aside. When 
humanity retains its heritage of truth only by being 
divided against itself; when men feel that they have 
their treasure in earthen vessels, and watch doubt- 
fully and anxiously for the time when the fi-ail 
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casket shall be shivered, and the contents scattered 
abroad, it is hopeless to attempt to silence the 
instinct of our nature which cries out within us, 
demanding a surer possession and a more harmonious 
utterance. The critic may seat himself hke a Solo- 
mon in judgment, and give sentence that the living 
man be divided; but in instant appeal from his 
decision is heard the voice of the human nature 
within us, pleading in all the anguish of parental 
yearning against the dismemberment of her off- 
spring. 

Whatever doubt or obscurity may hang over the 
objects of Metaphysical conceptions as things, thus 
much at least is clear, that such conceptions exist 
as thoughts in the human mind; that they have 
incessantly existed and occupied the attention of 
thinking men in various ages and in various coun- 
tries ; that they must be accepted as facts of our 
inner consciousness, and be explained according to 
the laws of our mental constitution. And this 
consideration points at once to the source from 
which alone a solution of our difficulties may reason- 
ably be expected. We must commence with that 
which we have and know, not with that which we 
have not and may never know. Instead of pro- 
jecting the mind out of itself into the unknown 
region of abstract entities, and asking what is that 
law in the constitution of things by virtue of which 
they appear under such and such aspects to our 
minds; let us look into the more familiar field of 
our own consciousness, and ask what is that law 
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or condition of human thought, by virtue of which 
we are compelled to form such and such conceptions 
of things. In Metaphysical^ no less than in Moral 
Philosophy, it is to Psychology that we must look to 
reconcile conflicting systems^ and to lay the found- 
ation for real progress. By examining the fects of 
consciousness in their actual state, not as mutilated 
to suit a preconceived hypothesis of their origin, 
and more especially by a more exact analysis of the 
idea of personality and conscious existence^, and by 
endeavouring to trace out the laws and limits of 
error in accordance with what we know already, or 
may learn further of the laws and limits of thought 
in general, we may hope either to lay a foundation 
in facts for the construction of a Metaphysical sys- 
tem^ or at any rate to shew why such a system 
cannot be constructed, and what is the origin and 
real meaning of the delusion which led men to dream 
of its possibility. Pursued by this method and in 
this spirit. Metaphysical inquiry, whether it succeed 
or fail in its ultimate object, cannot be otherwise 
than a wholesome and instructive discipline of the 
mind. Like the labourers in the £able, its votiujes 
may not succeed in finding the buried treasure for 
which they turn up the soil, yet will their labours 
have pi^pared the intellectual field for its proper 
harvest; and they may hope toi^ttain to a knowled^ 
more valuable perhaps than that for which they 
sought^ a knowledge of themselves and of tlieir 
powers, of what they may and what they may not 
' See Appendix. 
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aspire to know> of the laws and limits of Reason^ and, 
by consequence^ of the just claims of Faith. They 
will learn at least what is the full and perfect utter- 
ance of that one and indivisible consciousness^ whose 
voice is to the mass of mankind like the music of 
the spheres, which they hear not, because it is never 
silent. They will learn to listen to it with reverence, 
and to interpret it with care, not merely when it 
tells them of the passing sensation, or the hasty 
emotion, of the phenomena that arise and perish; 
not merely when it bids them 

Nfitfftav iirxoirov OfuyM xa) rjf^rfiO'irav axowpf 

but also when it calls them away from the things of 
sensible experience, to bear witness not less true of 

" Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain-light of aU our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 

To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 
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Hence in a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 
Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore. 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 
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APPENDIX. 



Note, p. 36. 

The mention of the personal consciousness as the present- 
ative source of the idea of unity and substance, may remind 
the reader of Professor Ferrier's primary law or condition of 
all knowledge, from which he attempts to deduce a complete 
science of Knowing and Being ; " Along with whatever any 
intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition of 
its knowledge, have some cognizance of itself." 

In one sense, this proposition is true, and highly valuable, 
as a reaction against the suicidal position maintained by the 
Scottish philosophers of the last generation, namely, that 
we have no consciousness of either mind or matter as things, 
but only of their several attributes. Professor Ferrier's 
indignation against Psychology in general is almost ex- 
cusable in this particular instance. If the ancients, accord- 
ing to Bacon, corrupted physics with logic or metaphysics, 
physics has in modem times returned the compliment with 
a vengeance, by poisoning with its crude analogies the very 
fountain and source of mental philosophy. Attributes, 
material and mental, axe arranged in neat parcels on either 
hand; extension, figure, motion, on the one side; sensation, 
thought, volition, on the other ; and of these it is allowed 
that we are conscious ; but of miiid, no less than of matter, 
of myself, the thinking and sensitive substance, as well as 
of the extended and moving substance, I am wholly igno- 
rant and unconscious. Who then in this case is the I that 
am conscious of sensations, and how can I be conscious of 
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such sensations as mine? In this case it would be more 
accurate to say^ not that I am conscious of my sensations, 
but that the sensation is conscious of itself; but thus 
worded, the glaring absurdity of the theory would carry 
with it its own refutation. 

Thus far Professor Ferrier's proposition is unassailable, 
and he has done good service to Philosophy by the pro- 
minent position he has given to it. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether within these limits it is capable of support- 
ing the superstructure which the author has reared upon it. 
Thus far, it is merely an analysis of the notion of conscious- 
ness, which in itself implies a subject and an object, a con^ 
scions self and something of which he is conscious. In 
this sense, which is the only one in which the axiom is self- 
evident, it is a mere analytical judgment, and, as duch, 
cannot of itself be the foundation of a science. The pecu- 
liarity of Professor Ferrier's theory consists in the assump- 
tion, that this conscious self is also known as part of the 
object of consciousness. While others analyi^ conscious- 
ness into two constituent elements, the subject and the 
object, he decomposes it into three; firstly, the ego or 
subject which is conscious ; secondly, another ego or subject- 
objecty forming part of that of which the first ego is con* 
scious; and, thirdly, a non-ego, or object-object, which 
combines with the second ego to complete the object of 
which the first ego is conscious. This non-ego he sub- 
sequently identifies with the material world, as apprehended 
by the senses. 

It is this assumed reduplication of the ego in eonsciouLS- 
ness, which forms the synthetical, or properly metaphysical 
portion of Professor Ferrier's axiom ; and this, with all his 
ingenuity, he has not succeeded in making self-evident. 
His ^^Observations and Explanations" sufficiently establish 
(which was hardly needed) the first part of the a^om : 
the second, on which his entire claim of consequences hangs. 
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is not only assumed without proof, but is assumed in a 
manner which renders proof impossible. If true, it is a fact 
of human consciousness ; and it is no more. But to human 
consciousness the Professor expressly refuses to appeal, and 
holds it to be absolutely indispensable for the salvation of 
his argument, that his law should be binding, not on human 
reason only, but on every possible intelligence. The reason 
is obvious. As a fact of human consciousness, his position 
may be true, but cannot be necessary. As a fact of human 
consciousness, it can rest on human experience only ; and 
the science constructed upon it, however true, however 
important, is true only as an empirical statement of that 
which is, instead of being, as he claims to make it, a mathe- 
matical demonstration of that which must be. 

But is the presence of a^double ego in every act of 
consciousness admissible as a matter of fact? Conscious- 
ness surely does not tell us so. It tells us indeed that in 
the complex relation between subject and object the ego 
is present as one element : I know every state of con- 
sciousness as mine^ and the poverty of language compels 
me to say I am donsdous of myself as apprehending, and 
hence apparently to represent the ego as a part of the object. 
But if we build on this imperfection of language, it proves 
too much. What is implied when we say that the ego 
must be a part of the object proper of consciousness? 
According to Professor Ferrier, the apprehension of matter 
per «0 is a contradiction. I can only apprehend myself-as- 
apprehending-matter. But this second self is, ex hypothesis 
equally incapable of apprehending matter per se. It can 
only apprehend it under the same condition as the first self, 
namely, by apprehending {^itself along with it. I cannot 
therefore apprehend myself as apprehending matter ; but I 
must apprehend myself as apprehending myself-as-appre- 
hending-matter. But the third self again is under the same 
law as the second. Wheel within wheel, ego within ego^ 

E 
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the process continues ad infinitum. The axgument which 
Herbart urges agaiost Fichte's assumption of a subject- 
object tells with greater force against Professor Ferrier. 
Oace admit the necessary presence of two selves in con- 
sciousness, and we may with equal reason maintain the 
existence of two thousand. 

As a clear thinker and a vigorous writer. Professor 
Ferrier is a model to metaphysicians. He is every where 
acute, every where intelligible, and the force and elegance 
of his style is sufficient to lend attraction to the most un- 
inviting of subjects. But he has failed, because he has 
attempted the impossible. Disdaining to seek a foundation 
for Metaphysics in the facts of Psychology, he aspires to 
construct a series of demonstrations which shall be as strict 
as any demonstration in Euckd, and valid for every possible 
intelligence. Before the first of these conditions can be 
accomplished. Metaphysics must cease to be Metaphysics. 
Before the second can be accomplished, the author must 
cease to be a man. As regards the first condition : Meta- 
physics emphatically proclaims itself as the science of the 
real : the propositions of Euclid are demonstrable, precisely 
because their objects are not real. Geometry is demon- 
strable and necessary when applied to figures as conceived 
by the mind : it has only a hypothetical and empirical truth 
when applied to figures as existing in nature. In like 
manner, a system of Metaphysics demonstrated with mathe- 
matical severity must cease to be a science of things, and 
claim only to be a science of thoughts. It cannot shelter 
itself under the plea that Thought and Being are identical ; 
for this supposed identity is a question of fact, which can 
only be determined empirically, and which, if so determined, 
remains a fact, and nothing more* As regards the second 
condition : a theory of knowing which shall be valid for 
other than human intelligences can only be constructed by 
one who has himself been emancipated from the conditions 
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of human thought. Till this is accomplished^ an unacknovr- 
ledged anthropomorphism pervades the whole of our specu- 
lations : we conceive other intelligences only by first iden- 
tifying them with our own. Let us try Professor Ferrier's 
theory in three special instances, selecting that portion of 
his axiom which, as limited to human consciousness, is 
unquestionably true. 

1. Whatever state of consciousness I experience, I must 
know that state as mine. 

2. Whatever state of consciousness an angel experiences, 
he must know that state as his (the angel's). 

8. Whatever state of consciousness an oyster experiences, 
he must know that state as his (the oyster's). 

Are these three statements equally self-evident? Most 
people at first sight would admit the first and second, but 
doubt about the third. How do we know, they might ask, 
that the oyster has an idea of self at all? How do we 
know that he has memory; that he can associate one 
sensation with another, and know himself as the subject 
of all ? Why then are we more confident about the angel, 
in whose case we have no more warrant of experience than 
in that of the oyster? Simply because we can subtract 
from the sum total of our own consciousness, but cannot 
add to it. I think of a lower intelligence as a part only of 
my own; and I see that the subtraction may possibly 
change the entire result. I think of a higher intelligence 
as my own and something more ; but, this something being 
totally unknown, I assume, quite gratuitously, that it 
will not interfere with the normal operations of the re- 
mainder. Hence I have no difficulty in anthropomor- 
phizing the angel; but I do not find it so easy to an- 
thropomorphize the oyster. Where my own intelligence 
is but a part, I am well content to reason as if it were 
the whole; but where it is the whole, I am not equally 
ready to identify it with a part. But I have not thereby 
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advanced one step in the knowledge of the conditions of 
other than human intelligences. I have only made my own 
intelligence^the representative of all. T have generalized 
the Ego and named it Pan : I have gazed on the image of 
my own mind, and in that microcosm I have symbolized 
the Universe. 

It is necessary to notice Professor Ferrier's system, 
because he is the latest as well as the ablest opponent of 
the position which I have been advocating : namely^ that 
Metaphysics, like every other branch of Philosophy, must 
be based on Psychology. His system, if it could be esta- 
blished, would constitute an epoch in the history of Philo- 
sophy ; but I feel confident that the time will come when the 
attempt to establish such a system will be regarded in the 
same light as the attempt to square the circle. But 
though compelled to dissent from the author's fundamental 
principles, I am bound gratefully to acknowledge the many 
merits of his work. He has produced the most readable 
book on Metaphysics that has ever been written. He has 
exposed many errors in the popular systems of Psychology, 
and shewn the necessity of a thorough revision of the 
commonly received doctrines on the subject. His work is 
one which no student of philosophy can afford to neglect ; 
and if he has been more successful in assailing the doctrmes 
of others than in establishing his own, he has only expe- 
rienced in this respect a fate shared by some of the most 
illustrious names in the history of Philosophy. 



BAXTER, PRliS*TJER, OXFORD. 
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